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HOOVER TRIES TO 


REVIVE GENEVA 


N June 22 President Hoover, without previous 
warning, submitted to the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference a plan for reducing “the over- 
whelming burden of armament.” While this plan 
has temporarily served to revive the conference, 
the outlook for its acceptance is not encouraging. 
To date, Italy is the only great power which has 
given the plan its unqualified approval. 

The Hoover proposal contains three main fea- 
tures: abolition of “offensive” weapons, such as 
tanks, poison gas, large mobile guns and bomb- 
ing airplanes; reduction by one-third of the “‘de- 
fense’”’ components of armies; and scrapping of 
the treaty strength of navies—one-third in the 
case of battleships, and one-fourth in the case of 
cruisers, destroyers and aircraft carriers. Sub- 
marines also would be reduced by one-third, with 
the proviso that no nation should retain more 
than 35,000 tons. 

In stipulating the actual type of weapon to be 
abolished, President Hoover has attempted to 
break the deadlock created by the inability of the 
technical commissions in Geneva to agree as to 
what constitutes an aggressive, as distinguished 
from a defensive, weapon. Moreover, in propos- 
ing to prohibit not only bombing planes but any 
form of bombardment from the air, the President 
has taken an important step forward. To be ef- 
fective, however, the manufacture of offensive 
Weapons in peace time would have to be prohib- 


| ited, while civilian planes would have to be placed 


under international control to prevent their 
transformation into military planes on the out- 
break of war. 

While President Hoover’s plan for reducing 
armies, if realized, would effect large savings for 
heavily armed countries, the standard it proposes 
for measuring the strength of armies is rather ar- 
bitrary in character. The plan draws a distinc- 
tion between two functions of armed forces: 
Maintenance of internal order, and defense 


against foreign attack. The forces required for 
the performance of the first function are termed 
a “police component”; for the second, a “defense 
component.” The Treaty of Versailles fixed the 
size of the German army at 100,000, on the as- 
sumption that this number would be necessary to 
maintain internal order in a country with a popu- 
lation of 65,000,000. The Hoover plan proposes 
that the unit established for Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles be adopted as a basis for the 
police component of all other countries, and that 
troops in excess of this component—i.e., the de- 
fense component—be reduced by one-third. 

The Hoover formula has the advantage of pro- 
viding a definite standard for limitation. Its 
weakness, however, lies in the fact that it would 
authorize the United States—which has a popu- 
lation nearly twice that of Germany—to maintain 
a police component of 190,000, not including over- 
seas troops, whereas today the Regular Army, in- 
cluding the Philippine Scouts, totals only 139,000. 
Should the Hoover plan be accepted, the door 
would be thrown open to propaganda for “build- 
ing up to the police component,” similar to the 
propaganda already being carried on for “build- 
ing up to naval parity.” Moreover, there was no 
scientific justification for the figure imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles; at that time 
Germany was threatened by internal disorder, 
and the figure proposed by the Allies underwent 
several changes before it was finally adopted. ~ 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if the Germans will 
relish the Hoover plan when they find that it 
leaves them with no surplus troops for defense. 

The naval provisions of the Hoover plan are 
based on the ratios established in the Washington 
and London treaties. Should the reductions pro- 
posed in the plan be accepted, the result would be 
to give the United States actual parity with Great 
Britain and a 5:3 ratio with Japan, without car- 
rying out the additional building necessary to 
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achieve parity upon existing levels. Under the 
Hoover plan, the United States would “reduce” 
its navy by abandoning a cruiser program for 
which appropriations have not yet been made by 
Congress, while Great Britain and Japan would 
be called upon to scrap existing cruisers. 

President Hoover asserts that the adoption 
of the plan would save the world ten to fifteen 
billion dollars within the next ten or fifteen years, 
and the American people at least two billion dol- 
lars during this period. Since the United States 
would not decrease its military effectives under 
the Hoover plan, and would be allowed to con- 
struct additional cruisers and aircraft carriers 
for purposes of “parity,” it is difficult to see how 
a saving of two billion dollars could be effected. 
Apparently such a sum could be saved only if it 
is assumed that, should the Hoover plan be re- 
jected, the United States will proceed to build its 
navy up to the level fixed by the Washington and 
London treaties. 

These features of the Hoover plan might be 
overlooked if the plan attempted to solve the fun- 
damental political issue confronting the Disarma- 
ment Conference—an issue created by the con- 
flict between the states which insist that effective 
measures for the preservation of peace must pre- 
cede reduction of existing armaments, and those 
which demand direct reduction without reference 
to security. The failure of League members and 
signatories of the Kellogg pact to maintain peace 
in the Orient in February, when the Disarmament 
Conference convened, strengthened the belief that 
some effective means for collective action against 
an aggressor must be found if disarmament is to 
take place. Yet the Hoover plan ignores this 
obstacle. It is highly improbable that France and 
other countries will seriously consider the Hoover 
plan until the United States is willing to enter an 
agreement in which it would undertake not only 
to confer with other signatories of the Kellogg 
pact, as proposed in the Republican platform 
adopted at Chicago on June 16, but also to apply 
economic sanctions against an aggressor state. 


WILLIAM T. STONE. 


End of Absolutism in Siam 

On June 24 the royal palaces in Bangkok were 
seized by well-armed soldiers and sailors, the 
royal princes were imprisoned in their quarters, 
and an ultimatum was dispatched to Siam’s 
“benevolent despot,” King Prajadhipok, demand- 
ing either the acceptance of a limited monarchy 
or abdication. The coup d’état was carried out by 
a so-called People’s party, composed chiefly of 
government officials and military officers. 

While the uprising won popular approval, it 
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was primarily a “palace revolt,” and sought to 
eliminate the almost complete monopoly of lucra. 
tive government posts held by princes of the roya| 
family; many members of the People’s party ap. 
pear to be officials who were recently discharged 
as the result of drastic government economies, 
Moreover, the government’s economy program 
also involved increased taxation at a time when 
the masses were already seriously affected by ge. 
vere price declines in rice and rubber, two of 
Siam’s principal exports, and by the loss of a 
large part of their foreign markets. This latter 
development was attributed to the adoption ip 
1929 of the gold standard—abandoned on May 12 
—as well as to the world-wide economic depres. 
sion. 

King Prajadhipok promptly accepted the pro. 
posals of the “revolutionists,” saying that he had 
always favored a limited monarchy.* On June 
26 he returned to the capital and on June 28 a 
temporary dictatorship was established by the 
People’s party. This is to be followed shortly by 
the promulgation of a constitution, which is ex. 
pected to provide for a Senate at least partially 
elected on a property and education franchise. 
Treaties and foreign property, it has been an- 
nounced, will be unaffected by the change in goy- 
ernment. W. L. W. 
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*Cf. Wilbur L. Williams, “Siam,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. vu, 
No. 7, June 10, 1931. 
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